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Study for "La Pompe Not re -Dame" from under the Arch 

Gift of members of the Visiting Committee to the Department of Prints 



Meryon 



A Drawing by Meryon in the Museum 
G>llection 

MERYON, it has often been pointed out, was 
not an etcher of the type of Rembrandt or 
Whistler. He was rather an etcher-engraver, first 
making careful drawings of his subjects, and then 
reproducing these, instead of etching his plates 
directly from nature. Hence any study of his work 
as an etcher is incomplete without some consider- 
ation of him as a draughtsman in the stricter sense. 
Fortunately material is not lacking. Meryon saved 
many, if not all, his drawings, and these were 
treasured by friends, such as Niel, his patron ; 
Salacis, his old ship companion ; and Burty, his 
earliest critic and cataloguer, into whose hands they 
passed either before or after his death. When 
these original owners died, or their collections were 
dispersed, the drawings came into possession of 
other collectors, like the Rev. J. J. Heywood, chiefly 
on the English side of the Channel. But gradually 
the majority were reassembled in the collection of 
one man, the late B. B. MacGeorge, of Glasgow, 
who, more than any other, is entitled to the first 
rank among Meryon collectors. 

Sometimes, as is well known, Meryon sketched 
an object from different points of view, then com- 
bined the drawings on the principle, as he himself 
stated it, that " it is often in this way that the mind 
works when the object is no longer before our eyes, 
and the picture is composed from memory.'* 
Meryon thus, in a sense, anticipates our most 
advanced school of modern art, and treats the 



spectator to a double view, revealing to him from 
a single angle of vision what he would in nature 
see only in successive stages. 

In Mes Observations Meryon says that it had 
originally been his intention to begin the series of 
the Eaux-Fortes sur Paris with "La Pompe 
Notre-Dame/* Then why did he turn aside to 
make his initial experiment with *' L'Arche du 
Pont Notre-Dame ? ** I think this question is 
answered by a drawing which was included in the 
MacGeorge Collection, and which, so far as I 
know, is here reproduced for the first time. This 
superb sketch, which suggests an architectural 
fantasy by Piranesi, is described in the catalogue 
as a study for '* La Pompe,** but it is equally a 
study for "L '/I rc/ie/' since the two are combined 
here in one striking composition. 

Evidently Meryon, still in a tentative mood, 
pondered for some time over the handling of this 
double motive, and worked hard on his sketch. 
The trouble was, apparently, that from the point 
of view he had chosen the arch tended to dwarf 
the pump, which also appeared somewhat squat in 
perspective. He faced the problem how to give 
it greater importance and elevation. But here the 
frame of the arch interfered. Several times, as the 
only partly erased marks on the paper indicate, 
Meryon arbitrarily raised the upper line of the arch 
in order to gain more space, but he never succeeded 
in getting the opening high enough to accommodate 
the tower, whose sharp metal vane and the corner 
of whose cornice thrust right up into the masonry 
as he finally left the sketch unfinished. He eventually, 
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"La Pompe Notre-Dame ' 



Meryon 




'L'Arche du Pont Notre-Dame " 



Meryon 



of course, solved the problem by removing the 
arch altogether and raising the lower two stories 
above the roofs of the sheds, without, in our opinion, 
increasing the effectiveness of the design. But this 
was not his first manoeuvre. As he worked on 
his drawing, the motive of the arch had clearly 
become more interesting and important to him than 
that of the pump itself, with which he had started ; 
and, allowing himself temporarily to be deflected 
from his original purpose, he made that magnificent 
plate — the most masterly of all from a technical 
point of view — '* L'A rche du Pont Notre- 
Dame. ** 

In this plate Meryon all but eliminated the 
pump, a few of whose wooden supports are, how- 
ever, seen close against the masonry of the arch at 
the left. The way in which he managed this feat, 
much more difficult than the other — the removal 
of the arch — since, theoretically, one had merely to 
step through the arch, is interesting in the extreme. 



As will be seen, the view of the arch is almost 
exactly the same as in the original drawing. The 
only difference is that Meryon has moved a little 
further to the right, thus losing the interior of the 
arch on the right side, and gaining a somewhat 
broader view of it on the left, though not all the 
interior on that side is shown. Now this shifting of 
position should, by all the laws of optics, have 
brought the pump and the quay from which it 
projected still more squarely into view. As a 
matter of fact, what we get is a sweeping view 
down the river towards the Tour de VHorloge and 
the Pont Neuf, neither of which was visible in the 
early sketch. The only way he could possibly 
have secured this view was by moving further — 
considerably further — not to the right side of the 
arch, but to the left. Hence it is clear that what 
Meryon did was to combine the two views in a 
single, purely ideal representation of the structure. 

W- A. B. 



